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ma | Use It Wisely | 

‘ By Walter E. Myer 

ci ee: 

: EUROPEAN has made the obser- 
. vation that when an American runs 


out of money he doesn’t wonder whether 
he has spent too freely. Instead he 
complains because his income is too 
small. I don’t know whether this is 
truer of Americans than of others, but 
it is a fact that most people are more 
concerned about making money than 
about its use. 

. One can have a large income and yet 
actually be poor. A foolish spender 
soon uses up his savings and his income 
without having anything worth while 
to show for his lavish expenditures. 

Such a person buys whatever catches 
his fancy without thinking of how long 
his money will last. He fritters away 
his earnings on unneeded luxuries, and 
We then when the end of the month comes 
im he may not have enough to pay the 
grocery bill. Income, even though 
; fairly large, too often runs behind outgo 
and the individual is constantly in hot 
water. 

Today, the need for budgeting one’s 
income is especially important. Wages 
may be high, but so are prices, and the 
Dae average family must make each dollar 
tm! go as far as possible in order to pay for 
umm the real necessities of life. 

Whether a person is rich or poor; 
whether he has much or only a little, it 
is important that he should find out how 
; to spend his money wisely. That is a 
f lesson each one should learn early in 
life. 

You can learn that lesson while you 
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are in school. A first step is to budget 
your expenditures. On the first of each 
month figure out how much money you 
will have to spend. Write down the 
amount of your allowance and your 
earnings, if any. Then make a list of 
necessities which you must buy. If you 
will have money left 
make a list of the 
things you most 
need or want, and 
save your money 
until the time comes 
to make the pur- 
chases. 

When you have 
made your list, stick 
to it unless there is 
good reason to alter 
it. Don’t be swept 
off your feet by attractive advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines or 
by pleasing displays in store windows. 
It is quite all right to buy what the 
advertisers place before you, if what 
they have to sell would do you more 
good than anything else you might buy. 

But don’t let them decide for you. 
Make your own choices, and in making 
them keep these rules in mind: Don’t 
Spend beyond your income. Keep your 
budget balanced. Don’t buy on time or 
borrow unless it is absolutely necessary 
for you to do so. Don’t use your money 
for things which will give only tempo- 
tary pleasure if, by spending an equal 
sum, you can obtain something which 
Will give lasting enjoyment. 

Do not do all your spending for per- 
Sonal pleasures. The road of selfishness 
an easy one to travel but it does not 
lead to contentment or satisfaction. 
Consider the welfare of those whose 
happiness is wrapped up in your own. 





Walter E. Myer 
































THEY 
WERE REFUGEES, 
TOO. // 





















































ALEXANDER IN PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


OUR ORIGINAL SETTLERS were also displaced persons 


U.S. Policy for DP’s 


Question of Whether or Not We Should Admit Increased Number 
of Europe’s War Refugees Will Face New Congress 


OW large a share of the Euro- 

peans made homeless by World 
War II should be taken into the 
United States? A law passed by 
Congress last summer provides that 
205,000 are to be admitted by the 
middle of 1950. Whether or not more 
displaced persons, known as DP’s, 
should be permitted to come over 
here to live will be debated by the 
next Congress. 

Who are these European refugees? 
How many are there? Who is taking 
care of them? How many have al- 
ready been successful in finding new 
homes? How is our’ government 
selecting the 205,000 that are to come 
here? 

During World War II, millions of 
Europeans were uprooted from their 
homelands. Large numbers, who lived 
in nations conquered by the Nazis, 
were taken to Germany as slave labor- 
ers. Others, soldiers from the armies 
of. our wartime Allies, were held by 
the Germans as prisoners of war. 
Many fled from the paths of advanc- 
ing armies. 

In some areas of Europe, even after 
Germany was defeated, there were 
outbursts of religious persecution 
which drove countless refugees from 
their native countries. It is estimated 


that, when the fighting of World War 
II in Europe ended, the conquered 


enemy nations contained between 8 
and 11 million of these displaced men, 
women, and children from other 
lands. 

A large proportion of the refugees, 
particularly those who lived in such 
Western European countries as 
France and Belgium, quickly returned 
home. Not all of them, however, were 
so fortunate. The homelands of the 
refugees from Eastern Europe had 
fallen under the influence of Soviet 
Russia. Many of the Eastern Euro- 
peans, disliking communism as thor- 
oughly as they did nazism, were afraid 
to return to their former countries. 

Instead they stayed in “DP camps,” 
hoping to find other nations that would 
admit them. Now, three and one- 
half years after the end of the war 
in Europe, about 600,000 are still hop- 
ing and waiting. They are scattered 
among several hundred camps, located 
in Western Germany, Western Aus- 
tria, and Italy. 

Some of the camps consist of bar- 
racks that were formerly occupied by 
the German army. Others are made 
up of groups of houses or apartment 
buildings. The refugees, of course, 
are free to leave these centers if they 
so desire, but most of them have no- 
where else to go. 

The centers are governed and man- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Sweden’s Place 
Among Nations 


Country Supports the Marshall 
Plan but Wants Friendship 
of Both East and West 


LTHOUGH Sweden is not often 
in the headlines, it is playing an 
important role in European affairs. 
It is one of the 16 nations participat- 
ing in the recovery program, and 
its cooperation is being vigorously 
sought by both Russia and the West- 
ern powers. 

In recent years, Sweden has been 
very fortunate as compared to most 
other European lands. She was not 
embroiled in the late war, and her 
people actually profited from the con- 
flict. Owners of mines, factories, and 
farms in that country received high 
prices for their products from Ger- 
many and the Allied powers. The 
population as a whole prospered. 

It has been a different story in the 
last year or so. Swedish people have 
run into increasing economic difficul- 
ties during this period. For one thing, 
foreign nations, particularly the 
United States, are not buying nearly 
so much from Sweden as they did in 
the war years. That country has 
suffered as a result. Since it is not 
selling so much to us and other for- 
eigners, it cannot afford to buy as 
large quantities of goods from abroad 
as it previously did. 

Consequently, the Swedish people 
are having to tighten their belts a bit. 
They are now obliged to get along 
without many foreign products which 
they previously enjoyed. Just as in 
other countries, moreover, the prices 
of food and goods produced in Sweden 
itself have been steadily rising. 

Living conditions are still consider- 
ably better in that northern country 
than in most other European nations, 
but they have become serious enough 
to worry the Swedish leaders. They 


know that they cannot stay in office 
long if the situation becomes worse 
and causes increased dissatisfaction 
among the pecple. 

The Swedish government is count- 
ing on the European Recovery Pro- 


(Concluded on page 6)° 
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Shall Our Country Admit More of Europe’s DP’s? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


aged by the displaced persons them- 
selves, but the United Nations Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO), 
and nearby occupation forces, give 
the refugees assistance. Large quan- 
tities of food and other necessities 
have been furnished by the IRO. 

The DP’s are living under very 
crowded and uncomfortable conditions. 
It is not uncommon, for example, to 
find several families sharing a single 
room. Diet is monotonous, and the 
people get a little less than two-thirds 
the amount of food that average 
Americans eat. Some of the refugees 
are able to better their conditions by 
obtaining jobs in communities near 
their camps, and a few are dwelling 
outside the DP centers. Many, how- 
ever, are unable to find work and are 
remaining practically idle in their 
barracks. 

The displaced persons are hoping, 
above all else, for new homelands— 
countries which they will be able to 
call their own. Hundreds of thou- 
sands still do not know whether they 
will ever find such places. 

More than 200,000 refugees, on the 
other hand, migrated to new homes 
during the 12-month period which 
ended last June, and it is expected 
that an additional 300,000 will have 
done so by the end of June 1949. More 
than 40 countries have received dis- 
placed persons as immigrants. Brit- 
ain, Canada, Belgium, France, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Australia, and Brazil 
have taken thousands. The United 
States, by the end of 1947 (before 
the present DP law was passed by 
Congress), had taken about 28,000; 
and now the new, enlarged, U. S. pro- 
gram is getting under way. Large 
numbers of Jewish displaced persons 
are going to Israel. 


Difficult Job 


Moving to a new country is not a 
simple matter for a refugee individual 
or family. Let us see, for example, 
the process that must be followed by 
displaced persons who want to come 
to the United States. 

After a refugee applies for admis- 
sion to this country under the pres- 
ent U. S. law, he must be carefully 
“screened,” or studied, by representa- 
tives of our government. Numerous 
American officials and clerks are now 
in Europe to handle the screening. 
Doctors examine the refugee to see 
that he meets the health requirements 
of our immigration laws. The U. S. 
Army Counter-Intelligence Corps in- 
vestigates to be sure that he is not a 
Communist or a Nazi. 

U. S. officials check to make cer- 
tain that someone in the United States 
has guaranteed him a home and a 
chance to earn a living. A number 
of states in our country have already 
set up agencies to, find people who 
will make such guarantees. 

If the displaced person meets all 
requirements, he crosses the Atlantic. 
The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion bears the expense of homeless 
Europeans’ trips to their new coun- 
tries. For example, it pays our gov- 
ernment for the use of Army trans- 
ports on which DP’s have been travel- 
ing to the United States, Australia, 
Canada, and a number of Latin Ameri- 
ean lands. 

Upon arriving in this nation, the 
immigrant is met by representatives 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


YOUNG LYDIA FEDIAL found a welcome she understood when a minister gave 


her candy as she arrived to make her home in the United States. 


She was one of a 


group of 800 DP’s recently admitted to this country. 


of some welfare agency, such as the 
Church World Service Organization 
or the National Catholic Resettlement 
Council. Workers employed by these 
or other agencies help him to get 
started on his trip from the port to 
the place where a job and a home 
await him. This last part of the 
journey is financed by charitable or- 
ganizations, by the refugees them- 
selves, or by American friends or 
relatives, 

The new arrivals are taking jobs 
in many parts of the United States. 
The law which permits the entry of 
205,000 homeless people states that 
30 per cent of the total must be made 
up of farm workers or their families. 
Also to be found among the immi- 
grants are tailors, accountants, engi- 
neers, doctors, nurses, carpenters, and 
barbers. 

It will be difficult for the incoming 
refugees—natives of such lands as 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia—to learn the ways 
and the language of their new coun- 
try. They express eagerness, how- 
ever, to do their share of this nation’s 
work as well as to receive America’s 
benefits. 

Qualifications required for. settle- 
ment in different countries, of course, 
vary. Some nations, anxious to get 
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laborers, have refused to take chil- 
dren or elderly people. The United 
States, though, encourages the immi- 
gration of entire families. It also 
permits orphan children to enter, pro- 
vided that someone in this country 
has agreed to take care of them. 

America’s DP law is, as we have 
mentioned, likely to be a center of 
controversy during the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. Many people feel 
that we should take a much larger 
group of immigrants than we are ac- 
cepting under the present law—that 
perhaps 400,000 instead of 205,000 
should be allowed to enter the United 
States. 

It is also charged that the present 
law discriminates against certain re- 
ligious groups. For example, the 
homeless people are not allowed to 
come to the United States under the 
provisions of this act unless they were 
in Germany, Austria, or Italy as dis- 
placed persons before the end of 1945. 
A great number of Jews, however, fled 
from religious persecution in Eastern 
Europe after 1945. 

According to President Truman, it 
is a “brutal fact” that the law is un- 
fair to Jewish refugees and, similarly, 
to numerous Catholics from Eastern 
Europe. “I sincerely hope,” the Presi- 
dent said a few months ago, “that 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


LARGE NUMBERS of Europe’s displaced persons are still waiting for permission 


to settle in new homes. 





(Figures are those of late summer.) 


the Congress will remedy this gross 
discrimination at its earliest oppor- 
tunity.” 

On the other hand, many people 
feel that the DP law now in effect is 
too generous. They point out that our 
country has regular immigration laws 
and quotas under which, in a recent 
12-month period, it admitted nearly 
150,000 foreigners as settlers. 

Opponents of the DP act argue that 
the regular immigration laws let in 
as many foreigners as we should take. 
These opponents feel that the addi- 
tional thousands of refugees will oc- 
cupy houses and fill jobs that are 
needed by people already living here, 

It can be expected, therefore, that 
some Congressmen will oppose any 
effort to increase the number of refu- 
gees to be admitted, and they may 
even urge the tightening of present 
restrictions. } 





Merchant Fleet Declines 


The strength of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine is now at a postwar low. Many 
cargo and passenger ships are lying 
idle. Thousands of seamen are out of 
jobs. Some shipyards have shut down 
and others find themselves unable to 
keep up with the cost of experimenting 
with new designs. While the military 
forces are expanding to meet troubled 
world conditions, many observers say 
that our “fourth arm” of defense— 
the merchant fleet—is becoming rap- 
idly outmoded. 

One of the main reasons for the 
decline of U. S. shipping since 1945— 
when we had the largest merchant fleet 
in the world—is the high cost of build- 
ing and operating American ships. In 
most other countries, seamen’s wages 
are lower than in the United States, 
and safety and sanitary standards are 
not as high as in this country. 

American shipping was able to reach 
its wartime level only because the 
government financed a great shipbuild- 
ing program. The government con- 
struction of ships is now almost com- 
pletely curtailed. 

A controversy exists over whether 
the United States should go back to 
its wartime policy of financing a large 
merchant fleet. Some people feel that 
government aid to shipbuilders is an 
unnecessary expense to the taxpayer. 
They say we can depend on the ships 
of other countries to carry our goods. 

Others, who say that our merchant 
marine is a weak link in our defense 
system, favor a large-scale revival of 
government aid for American ship- 
ping. They point out that in case of 
war, we would immediately need twice 
as many troop transports as we have 
today. 
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Faces Charges 


HE next development in the tur- 

bulent career of Congressman J. 
Parnell Thomas of New Jersey is 
scheduled for January when he will 
go on trial on charges of conspiring 
to defraud the U. S. Government. The 
indictment, handed down earlier this 
month, alleges that Thomas put per- 
sons on his payroll who actually did 
no work and then had them turn over 
most of their pay checks to him. The 
New Jersey congressman, who is 
chairman of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, denies this charge. 

Parnell Thomas was born in Jersey 
City where his father was police com- 
missioner for some years. The boy 
took part in four sports in high 


‘ school, and later served as a class of- 


ficer at the University of Pennsyl- 
yvania. When World War I broke out, 
he was studying law at New York 
University. He enlisted, serving later 
as an infantry captain in France. 

After the war, Thomas became a 
successful bond salesman, and joined 
a New York investment house. He 
held a number of public offices at 
various times in his home town of 
Allendale, New Jersey, and in 1935 
was elected to the state legislature. 
The next year he ran for Congress on 
the Republican ticket, was elected, and 
has been sent back ever since by the 
voters of his district. He has, since 
1941, also been a partner in a firm 
of Wall Street insurance brokers. 

In Congress, Mr. Thomas is best 
known for his work on the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, a group 
which he has headed since January, 
1947. Thomas’ particular interest as 
chairman of this committee has been 
to combat communism. Widely pub- 
licized hearings have been held on the 
influence of Communists in the motion 
picture industry, in government, and 
in other fields. 

Supporters of Mr. Thomas say that 
he has done a good job in exposing the 
attempts of Communists to work them- 
selves into places of influence. They 
contend that his aggressive tactics 
have effectively put the spotlight on 
the enemies of democracy and have 
greatly reduced the likelihood of a 
Communist “fifth column” developing 
in this country. 

Critics of Congressman Thomas 
charge that his conduct of the hear- 
ings has been unfair in many cases. 
They say that he has injured the repu- 
tations of many people without giving 
them the chance to defend themselves 
—an opportunity which Mr. Thomas 
himself will have when his case comes 
up.for trial in January. 

—By HowarpD O. SWEET. 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MANY YOUNG AMERICANS learned voting procedure in mock elections during 
the recent presidential campaign 


Citizenship 


Mock Elections Held During the Presidential Campaign Gave 
Students a Chance to See “Democracy at Work” 


TUDENTS in many parts of the 

country learned at first hand a 
citizen’s basic duty in a democracy— 
his obligation to make his voice heard 
through the ballot box—during the 
recent presidential elections. This 
chance came through mock elections 
arranged by social studies classes in 
the schools. 

Some of the campaigns were ex- 
tensive, and one began last spring 
with a “political” convention in which 
party candidates were named. Others 
consisted of a series of campaign 
speeches leading up to the final ballot- 
ing on election day. 

Unfortunately, not all the programs 
arranged by social studies classes, or 
by other school officials, to demon- 
strate election machinery have come 
to the attention of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. In the paragraphs that 
follow, though, we summarizé letters 
that have reached us telling of school 
activities along this line. 

Students in the seventh through the 
twelfth grades in Delavan, Wisconsin, 
according to a letter from Miss Donna 
Mitchell, were permitted to use the 
regular polling places of the city for 
mock balloting on the day before the 
regular election. Students acted as 
ballot and election clerks, and as in- 
spectors. Each individual voted in 
his own ward, and sample ballots se- 
cured from the county were used. 

A faculty member was stationed at 
each of the -polling places to super- 
vise the activities and to show the 
students the proper voting procedure. 
This program was fostered by the 
school system in cooperation with city 
officials. 

In Delanson, New York, according 
to a letter from Miss Louise Emeneth, 
the social studies class sponsored a 
political campaign for the entire 
school. Members of the class repre- 
sented three of the presidential candi- 
dates—those of the Democratic, Re- 
publican, and Progressive parties. 
Other members were the vice presi- 
dential nominees. 

The school was divided into differ- 
ent groups each representing a sepa- 
rate part of the country. One section, 
Miss Emeneth says, was the New Eng- 
land states, another was the Atlantic 
coastal states, and so on. 


Each day during the two weeks 
before the election, the candidates 
made campaign speeches in different 
homerooms. A rally in the school audi- 
torium on November 1, the night be- 
fore the election, brought the cam- 
paign to aclose. Results of the ballot- 
ing on November 2 were: Republicans, 
118 votes; Progressives, 60 votes; and 
Democrats, 52 votes. 

St. Procopius College Academy in 
Lisle, Illinois, conducted a_ similar 
campaign. This one was directed by 
members of the Sophomore civics 
class. Members of the class cam- 
paigned actively during the week pre- 
ceding the election, according to a 
letter from Mr. Ronald S. Supena. 
The outcome of the voting was: Mr. 
Truman, 160 votes; Mr. Dewey, 43 
votes; Mr. Wallace, 33 votes; other 
candidates, 7 votes. A sample ballot, 
with candidates of five parties, had 
been printed by school authorities for 
this election. 

The Decatur High School, Decatur, 
Illinois, began its election activities 
last spring with an all-school Re- 
publican convention—Republican, Bill 
Shaw says, because there was more 
uncertainty as to who would be the 
candidate than there was in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Harold Stassen was 
named by the convention to head the 
Republican ticket. 

October 5 was registration day for 
students of the Decatur High School, 
and the election was held on Novem- 
ber 2. Bill Shaw’s letter was written 
before that time, so we do not have 
the results of the balloting. 

Campaigns were also held in An- 
nandale, Minnesota, and in Newark, 
Ohio. Miss Mary Ann Raisanen, 
writing from Annandale, says that 
students were allowed to make 
speeches for their favorite candidates, 
and votes were cast at school polling 
places on election day. According to 
Margaret Miller, Thomas Dewey won 
by a margin of two votes over Harry 
Truman in the Newark, Ohio, election. 

We regret that we do not have ma- 
terial on campaigns held in other 
schools. Nevertheless, we heartily 
congratulate the faculty members and 
students who took part in these dem- 
onstrations of “democracy at work” 
wherever they were held. 





SMILES 


Mother: “Should I take Junior to 
the zoo tomorrow?” 

Father: “Absolutely not. If the zoo 
wants him, let them come and get 
him.” 








* * * 


City Man: “If it’s 20 miles from 
here and butter is 50 cents a pound, 
how old am I?” 

Hillbilly: “Forty-four.” 

City Man: “Marvelous! 
you know?” 

Hillbilly: “Well I got a brother 
who’s 22, and he’s only half crazy.” 

* * > 

History Prof: “Jones, your recita- 
tion reminds me of Quebec.” 

Jones: “How, sir?” 

Prof: “It’s built on a bluff.” 

* * * 

Dazed Motorist: “I had the right of 
way, didn’t I?” 

Bystander: “Yeah, but the other 
fellow had a truck.” 

* 7 * 

Housewife: “Get off that polished 
floor at once.” 

Plumber: “Don’t worry, ma’am. I 
won’t slip. My shoes have spikes in 
them.” 


How did 


* * * 


Little Jack: ‘Mother, I can’t—” 

Mother: “Jack, never say you can’t. 
Nothing is impossible.” 

Little Jack: “All right. Will you 
help me put the toothpaste back in 
the tube?” 


























DAY IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Tune in tomorrow night, same time, 
same station, same depressing news” 


Throckmorton: “Do you _ think 
someone can really tell the future by 
looking at cards?” 

Al: “My mother can. She took one 
look at my report card and told me 
just what would happen when dad got 
home.” 





Cartoonist’s Crow 


Readers of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER have often asked about the 
crow which appears in the cartoons 
drawn by Fred O. Seibel for the Rich- 
mond (Virginia) Times-Dispatch. 

The crow, says Mr. Seibel, has no 
special significance. It is his trade- 
mark as an artist, and he weaves it 
into the action of the cartoon to catch 
the eye of a reader. As to the origin 
of the symbol, Mr. Seibel says: 

“When I was a boy living in a small 
village in Oneida County, New York, 
I had a live crow which I found under 
a tree one day while on a fishing trip. 
I took it home where it became tame 
like a parrot. 

“In later years, when I got a job 
as a newspaper cartoonist and wanted 
something for my trademark (or 
‘dingbat,’ as it is called in the news- 
paper business), the crow came nat- 
urally to my mind, and I have used 
it throughout my 30-odd years of 
cartooning.” 





~~ 
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THREE YOUTHFUL MUSICIANS who will appear 


meme 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


on “The Telephone Hour” 





tonight. They are: Sidney Harth, viol 
Olefsky, cellist. 


Young Musicians 


Three talented young musicians 
will be heard this evening—Novem- 
ber 29—at 9:00 P.M. (Eastern Stand- 
ard Time) on the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s “Telephone Hour.” 
They are Sidney Harth, violinist; 
Theodore Lettvin, pianist; and Paul 
Olefsky, cellist. They are the win- 
ners of the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation awards. 

Each year the “Telephone Hour” 
departs from its policy of presenting 
great, established artists to give the 
young winners of the Naumburg 
Awards an opportunity to be pre- 
sented to a nationwide audience. The 
prize in the awards is a recital in New 
York’s Town Hall. 

All three of the winners have 
studied with the best teachers and 
have appeared with various symphony 
orchestras. Lettvin and Olefsky are 
natives of Chicago. The 21-year-old 
Lettvin is a Navy veteran, while Olef- 
sky, who is one year older, gave over 
200 USO concerts during the war. 
Harth, who is 22 years old, is-a native 
of Cleveland and has been a soloist 
for several years. 


College Enrollment 


The nation’s universities and col- 
leges now have the largest enrollment 
in history. According to figures re- 
cently compiled by the U. S. Office of 
Education, 2,410,000 young people are 
attending such institutions of learn- 
ing. This figure represents an in- 
crease of 72,000 students over last 
year’s enrollment. 

Despite the fact that attendance is 
at a record high this fall, there are 
fewer freshmen than a year ago and 
there are also fewer veterans. Au- 
thorities interpret these facts to mean 
that fewer students are dropping 
out after beginning their college 
courses than formerly was’ the case. 
One disturbing, fact revealed by the 
survey is that enrollment in teachers’ 
.colleges' has dropped off by about 
seven per cent this year. It is hoped 
that more well-qualified young people 
ean be attracted into this important 
vocational field. 


; Th e Lettvin, pianist; and Paul 


The survey showed that 12 uni- 
versities have enrollments of more 
than 20,000 each. New York Uni- 
versity has the highest number of stu- 
dents—more than 47,000. Next is the 
University of California with about 
43,000. 


American “‘Know How” 


The export of American “know 
how” is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant part of post-war reconstruc- 
tion programs. “Know how” is a pop- 
ular phrase used to summarize the 
technical knowledge and experience 
that enables our farmers and manu- 
facturers to produce large quantities 
of goods. 

As foreign countries attempt to 
rebuild their war-torn factories and 
farms, they are looking more and 
more to the United States for tech- 
nical assistance. They hope that by 
“importing” some 6f the methods used 
in our country, they can stimulate 
their own production and become less 
dependent upon us for finished goods. 

To answer the need for technical 
knowledge, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration—the agency that di- 
rects the Marshall Plan—is sending 
experts to various countries that want 
this kind of help. Private individuals 
are also being asked by foreign na- 
tions to help them with production 
problems. 

France, for instance, recently asked 
a wheat farmer from: Montana, Mr. 
Thomas D. Campbell, to suggest ways 
to increase wheat production in North 
Africa. During the war Mr. Camp- 
bell, a brigadier general, was _ sta- 
tioned in that area. He reported then 
that production of wheat there could 
be greatly increased by the adoption 
of modern farming methods. Tunis- 
ian farm experts, hearing of the re- 
port, wanted him to’study the situation 
more carefully and make specific rec- 
ommendations. Mr. Campbell, who is 
considered a world authority on wheat 
growing and directs the operations of 
his 43,000-acre farm near Hardin, 
Montana, will soon return from mak- 
ing his study. 

This is only one of the examples 
that could be cited to illustrate the 


way in which American experts are 
helping increase production in other 
countries. 


New “White House” 


President Truman and his family 
are now settling down in their tem- 
porary home across the street from the 
White House. While extensive repairs 
are being made on the Executive 
Mansion during the coming months, 
the Trumans will live in two historic 
buildings—Blair House and adjoining 
Blair-Lee House—which are to be 
connected with a doorway in order 
to give the President, his family, and 
members of the executive staff the 
sizable quarters they need. 

The two buildings which make up 
the new presidential home have long 
been prominent in the life of our 
nation’s capital. At least six cabinet 
officers have lived in Blair House 
since it was built in 1824. Its name 
dates back to the time when it was 
owned by the family of Montgomery 
Blair, Postmaster General in Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s cabinet. Constructed 
just before the Civil War, Blair-Lee 
House has also been the home of a 
number of well-known people. 

Both houses are now owned by the 
government, and in recent years have 
been used to provide facilities for dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors. Among 
the guests who have been entertained 
‘there have been King George of 
Greece, Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, and King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia. 

It may be more than a year before 
the Chief Executive and his family 
can move back to the White House, 
for the 150-year-old mansion must 
undergo major repairs to insure its 
safety. The entire second floor will 
have to be replaced, and extensive 
fireproofing must be carried out. 


Future of the Ruhr 


What is to be done with the Ruhr? 
That questiom is causing a good deal 
of discussion these days. Although 
this German industrial section is 
smaller in area than Rhode Island, 
it is the most concentrated district 
of factories and mines to be found 
anywhere in the world. The future 

























































































from the White House in Washington. 


The Story of the Week 


peace and welfare of Europe may be 
greatly affected by the way in which 
the Ruhr question is handled. 

The American and British military 
governments are at present control- 
ling this vital area in western Ger- 
many. Recently they announced their 
decision to turn the Ruhr industries 
over to German trustees. It is the 
belief of the British and Americans 
that these factories and mines will be 
managed more efficiently and will pro- 
duce more if they are in German 
hands. Increased production of steel 
and other products is needed, it is 
pointed out, if Europe is to recover 
from the effects of the war. 

France vigorously opposes the plan 
to put the Ruhr back into German 
hands. The French point out that 
German armies have invaded their 
country twice in the past 35 years 
and say that it would not have been 
possible for Germany to threaten the 
peace of the world had she not had 
the industrial Ruhr to equip her 
forces. Fearing that the revival of 
this area in German hands may again 
threaten their security, the French 
are asking that the Ruhr be put under 
international ownership and manage- 
ment. 

A six-power conference is now 
going on in London over the distribu- 
tion of coal and steel from the Ruhr. 
Representatives of France, Great 
Britain, the United States, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxemburg are 
attending. France is pressing its de- 
mands that an international group be 
given control of the vital German in- 
dustrial area, but the British and 
Americans are standing firm on their 
origiyal decision. 


Civilian Defense 


An elaborate program for civilian 
defense in case of an enemy attack 
on this country is now being studied 
by government officials. The “blue- 
print” would enlist the aid of 15 mil- 
lion citizens for “home-front” duty. 
It includes most of the civil defense 
program of the last war and in addi- 
tion outlines plans to deal with at- 
tacks by atom bombs and other spe- 
cial weapons. 

If put into effect, the program will 
be carried out jointly by the federal 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN and his family are living in these adjoining houses while 
the Executive Mansion is being repaired. The Blair-Lee House (left) and the Blair 
House belong to the federal government and are used for diplomatic visitors. 
houses, named for early owners, are on Pennsylvania Avenue about half a block 
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ICE HOCKEY, a rough and tumble game, is a thrilling one to watch 


government, the states, and local com- 
munities. Such existing organizations 
as the fire and police departments will 
play a prominent role, while the ut- 
most use will be made of loyal, volun- 
teer workers. 

The plan was drawn up by the Of- 
fice of Civil Defense Planning, which 
was set up last spring. Some 43 ex- 
perts helped in making the “blue- 
print,” designed to fill a “missing 
link” in our national defense set-up. 
Russell Hopley, head of the Office of 
; Civil Defense Planning, hopes that 
- the plan will receive the approval of 
federal, state, and local governments 
within the next few months. 


Shipping Strike 


As these words are written, the 
longshoremen’s strike on the East 
Coast is still in progress, and its ef- 
fects are being felt in many parts of 
the nation. Goods destined for over- 
seas shipment are piling up at North 
Atlantic ports and in storehouses 
throughout the country. Many rail- 
roads and trucking companies - that 
normally handle export and import 
freight have been forced to lay off 
employees. About the only goods that 
are moving through these ports are 
those going to our armed forces in 
Germany, Austria, and other occupa- 
tion areas. 

The strike started when the long- 
shoremen—whose principal job is to 
load and unload our ships—rejected a 
10-cents-an-hour pay raise and asked 
for a boost of 50 cents an hour. The 
work . stoppage followed an 80-day 
“cooling off” period during which 
hegotiations for a new contract were 
carried on unsuccessfully. Coupled 
with the West Coast longshoremen’s 
Strike which has been in progress 
for three months, the latest tie-up 
threatens—at this writing—to bring 
almost all U. S. shipping to a stand- 
still. 


Royal Prince 


No event in a long time has caused 
More popular rejoicing throughout 
Great Britain, its dominions, and its 
colonies than the birth earlier this 
month of a boy who may someday be 
king over all those lands. The royal 
infant—son of the Princess Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip—has the title of 





Prince of Edinburgh. He stands next 
in line after his mother for succession 
to the British throne. 

The universal interest in the royal 
birth indicates once again the high 
regard and affection with which the 
British people hold their ruling fam- 
ily. Even though the king has no 
actual power today in making laws, 
he continues to play a very important 
part in the government of his coun- 
try, for he is regarded as a symbol 
that ties together British subjects 
throughout the world. During the 
very period that monarchies, have 
been abolished in many lands, the 
popularity of the kingship has been 
rising steadily among all ranks of the 
British people and is probably as 
great today as it ever has been. 


Ice Hockey 


Almost lost in the football news 
on the sports pages these days is the 
fact that the hockey season is in full 
swing. The six teams of the Na- 
tional Professional Hockey League are 
already fighting it out for the cham- 
pionship. To the winner will go the 
Stanley Cup, pro hockey’s top prize. 

As usual, the Canadian teams— 
from Montreal and Toronto—are near 
the top. The Detroit Red Wings and 
the Boston Bruins are off to good 
starts this year, while the New York 
Rangers and the Chicago Black Hawks 
are also affording plenty of competi- 
tion. As in baseball, there are minor 


LUXURY BUSES similar to this one will be on the highways next year 


leagues in hockey, and they, too, are 
swinging into action. 

Among the big-league players who 
are expected to star again this season 
are Elmer Lach of Montreal, Buddy 
O’Connor of New York, and Turk 
Broda of Toronto. A year ago Lach 
was the league’s high scorer, while 
Broda had the best defensive record 
among the loop’s goalies. Little 
Buddy O’Connor, the league’s most 
valuable player in the 1947-48 season, 
can hardly be expected to approach 
his record of last year since he has 
missed several weeks of play because 
of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident. ' 

The game of ice hockey was first 
played about 75 years ago by the stu- 
dents of McGill University at Mon- 
treal, and it is now the most popular 
winter sport in Canada. Most of the 
schools. in that country rank hockey 
as a major sport, and the students 
learn the game while they are quite 
young. With ideal conditions for a 
long playing season and with thou- 
sands of young men interested in the 
sport, it is no wonder that Canada 
produces most of the good pro hockey 


players. 
As a school and college sport, 
hockey is popular in some of our 


northern states. Last season the Uni- 
versity of Michigan team won the 
collegiate championship in this coun- 
try. However, the sport is so far best 
known in the United States to the 
followers of the professional game. 
It is thought that the success of pro 
hockey may help to popularize the 
game among amateurs throughout the 
country. 


Deep-Sea Dive Fails 


Bad weather and a series of mis- 
haps have caused Dr. Auguste Piccard 
to abandon—for this fall, at least— 
his attempt to explore the deep sea 
world in his specially designed depth 
ship, or bathyscaphe. Whether he 
will renew his attempts next year is— 
at this writing—uncertain. 

The Belgian scientist reluctantly 
called off the expedition after the “un- 
derwater-balloon” (described in an 
earlier issue of this paper) had made 
a successful, unmanned dive of almost 
a mile off the Cape Verde Islands near 
Africa. However, the bad-weather 
season had set in, and seas were so 
high that it was impossible to make 
further descents. Too, a good deal of 


the bathyscaphe’s ballast was lost in 
a series of accidents that had plagued 
the expedition from the beginning. 
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I would like to tell you how much I 
liked the article “Political and Economic 
Terms in the News,” but I have a criti- 
cism to make. You said that Com- 
munism abolishes elections. This is not 
so. People in Russia are allowed to vote 
but the names of only one man and one 
party appear on the ballot. 


SHIRLEY YORK, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Editor’s Note: You are correct in 
saying that the Communists hold elec- 
tions, but they are not free. The voting 
is a mere formality because there can 
be only one outcome.) 


* * * 


Although I wanted to see Governor 
Dewey elected President, I am not sorry 
that Mr. Truman won. I think that he 
will make a good leader especially since 
he will have a Democratic House and 
Senate to work with for at least the 
next two years. Everyone should now 
get behind the President and help him 
achieve prosperity at home and peace 


abroad. DORMALEE HARRINGTON, 
Bucklin, Missouri. 


* * * 


I believe that the way we are fighting 
communism is wrong. Communism is an 
idea and we can defeat it only if we offer 
a better idea in its place. Democracy, 
of course, is a better idea but I do not 
think that we are taking the trouble 
to tell other people about it. 


JOHN SMITH, 
Sioux City, lowa. 














Our United States History class re- 
cently had a discussion of the United 
Nations and most of us came to the con- 
clusion that the organization needs more 
power if it is to do its job successfully. 
We felt that an international police force 
should be set up and the veto power 
should be eliminated in the 
Council. If these steps were taken, we 
believe that the UN would achieve great 
progress in bringing about world peace. 


CARL E. HOLz, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


* * * 


The recent election upset is, in my 
opinion, evidence that the American peo- 
ple do their own thinking. It is also 
proof that the voters have the final say 
in our democratic system of government. 


SHELDON KATZ, 
Riverhead, New York. 


* * * 


Now that the elections are over, I be- 
lieve that Governor Dewey ruined his 
chances to be President by talking about 
the great things he would de when (not 
if) he took office. I am still wondering 
why a majority of the nation’s papers 
(including your own) gave Mr. Dewey 
such a build-up before Election Day. Is 
it poset the press wanted to influence 
public opinion by its predictions that 
Dewey would win? 

MAE YOUNGQUIST, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


(Editor’s Note: On every political issue 
discussed during the campaign, we made 
a painstaking effort to present the views 
and records of the conflicting parties and 
candidates as fairly and impartially as 
possible. We do not feel that the Os- 
SERVER showed any bias whatever in re- 
porting and interpreting the campaign. 
In fact, it did not even publish any pre- 
election poll results for fear that they 
might unduly influence our readers.) 
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Sweden 


(Concluded from page 1) 


gram to assist in solving its problems. 
If this program helps most European 
nations to get back on their feet, they 
will then be in a position to trade 
more extensively with one another. 
All of them, including Sweden, would 
prosper by such a development. 

The Swedish people also hope to 
increase their trade with the United 
States. They do not expect to be able 
to sell us as much as they did during 
the war, but they want to carry on 
more business with us than they are 
doing at present. 

In addition to their economic prob- 
lems, the Swedes are greatly con- 
cerned over their political relations 
with foreign countries. The majority 
of them are trying desperately to 
maintain the friendship of both Rus- 
sia and the Western powers. 

For a century now, Sweden has fol- 
lowed a policy of strict neutrality. 
She has worked hard to stay clear 
of disputes and conflicts among other 
European nations. Of course certain 
other countries have tried to follow 
this same policy, and yet have been 
dragged into wars by more powerful 
nations. Sweden, though, has been 
able to maintain her neutrality. 


Has Escaped War 


During two world wars, the people 
of that country have escaped the ter- 
rible devastation and loss of life suf- 
‘fered by other Europeans. Also as 
we have pointed out, their neutrality 
policy has enabled them to sell prod- 
ucts to both sides in these conflicts. 

Today, Russia and the Western 
powers are competing with each other 
to make Sweden an ally, because they 
know that country would be a big 
asset in case of another war. For one 
thing, it is strategically located. 

On the north and east, Sweden is 
bordered by Finland, which is not 
completely controlled by Russia but 
which is forced to comply with many 
of her wishes. On the west, Sweden 
has a common boundary with Norway, 
which is sympathetic with the demo- 
cratic forces, On the south and south- 


east, Sweden looks out on the Baltic 
Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia, both 
important bodies of water for peace- 
time commerce and for use of military 
vessels in time of war. 

In the event of another war, Sweden 
could be an extremely valuable base 
for military operations. . It also has 
a highly developed industry which can 
turn out an abundance of military 
supplies and equipment. 

The Swedes, like the people of every 
other country, are divided over their 
national problems and foreign policy. 
There is a difference of opinion over 
how the government should deal with 
the nation’s growing economic diffi- 
culties, and also over what action it 
should take in the international field. 

Some Swedish groups want their 
country to become allied with the 
United States and the other Western 
democracies, while the Communists 
are urging close cooperation with 
Russia. The majority, however, still 
seem determined to have the country 
maintain its traditional policy of neu- 
trality. 

All these issues came to the fore 
when elections were held recently to 
choose the members of the lower house 
of Parliament, who serve for a period 
of four years. Prior to the balloting, 
some observers feared that the Com- 
munists might increase in strength 
because of the country’s difficulties. 
They thought that the pecple would 
be especially annoyed at the high 
prices and increasing shortage of for- 
eign goods, and that they would vote 
in large numbers for the Communist 
candidates. 

No such development occurred. The 
Communists, instead of gaining addi- 
tional seats in the lower house, lost 
6 of the 15 they had held. The party 
that received the largest vote was the 
Social Democrats, who oppose commu- 
nism and advocate a moderate form of 
socialism. They have controlled the 
country on and off for the last 30 
years. 

The results of the election -were 
highly pleasing to those Swedes who 
favor a democratic form of govern- 
ment and the so-called “middle way” 
of dealing with the nation’s problems. 
Sweden has been known for this ‘“‘mid- 
dle way” of running a country for 
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MODERN APARTMENTS in 
many years now. Ever since the early 
part of this century, the nation has 
been carrying out a social and eco- 
nomic program that is half-way be- 
tween capitalism and socialism. Under 
this program, a number of the coun- 
try’s major industries have been 
placed under government ownership, 
though most of its medium-sized ‘and 
small business concerns are still in 
private hands. 

Sweden also has an advanced sys- 
tem of social security, the funds for 
which come from the taxes paid by 
all sections of the population. Sub- 
stantial pensions are awarded to citi- 
zens when they reach a certain age; 
regular payments are made to the 
unemployed; and the blind and the 
sick are taken care of by government 
agencies. 

In 1950, the system will include 
a health insurance plan, which is to 
provide free medical and hospital care 
to every inhabitant. The money for 
this service will also come from taxes. 

Despite the fact that labor unions 
are a powerful force in Sweden, there 
has been little industrial strife be- 
tween the trade unions and the em- 
ployers. Their relations, for the most 
part, are harmonious. If a dispute 
does arise in a particular industry, 
management and labor usually sit 
down together and reach a settlement 
by peaceful means. There are com- 
paratively few strikes. 

By electing the Social Democrats 
to office so frequently in recent times, 
the majority of Swedes have shown 
their approval of its social and eco- 
nomic program. They apparently be- 
lieve that government ownership of 
certain industries and private owner- 
ship of others is the best way to 
achieve a high degree of prosperity. 

The members of the other parties 
—such as the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties—disagree with this view. 
They argue that if Sweden has en- 
joyed a high standard of living and 
witnessed a long period of industrial 
peace, it is due more than anything 
else to the cooperation of all the peo- 
ple, including the wealthy groups, and 
to the country’s rich resources. They 
also contend that if the Social Demo- 
cratic government exercises too great 
control over business, private ini- 
tiative will be stifled and further eco- 
nomic progress halted. 

Politically, Sweden is: a constitu- 
tional monarchy but it is highly demo- 
cratic in practice. _Resembling Great 
Britain in many respects, it has two 
houses of Parliament, and it has com- 
plete freedom of speech and of the 
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formed by Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. ‘The aim of this alliance is to 
establish a mutual defense system for 
the five countries involved. 

Like Denmark and Norway,.Sweden 
has been invited to join the Western 
Union but it has refused to do so for 
fear of antagonizing Russia. It is 
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A bill to put the steel industry said 
in Great Britain under government of t 
ownership is being considered by the get 
British parliament in its present ses- § ™¢t! 
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While the proposal, sponsored by the 
Labor Party, is expected eventually 
to become law, its passage may be ac- 
companied by long and bitter debate. 

The Conservatives argue that the. 
steel industry under its present pri 
vate ownership is producing mo 
than it ever has before. They conten 
there is no demand at present for pute 
ting the industry under government 
control. They think that such a change” 
might retard recovery. : 

The Labor Party, on the other hand, 
maintains that nationalization of steel 
is a necessary part of the program 
which has already seen the British 
government take over such industries 
as electricity, gas, and coal. They 
say that the present set-up allows 4 
small group of powerful men to control 
the steel industry. It should, they 
argue, be managed by the government. 
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NCE again high school seniors 
O are being invited to enter the 
annual Science Talent Search con- 
ducted by Science Clubs of America. 
The top winner will be given a West- 
jnghouse Grand Science Scholarship 
of $2,800 ($700 per year for four 
years). Another student will receive 
$2,000 ($500 a year for four years). 
Eight more contestants will be chosen 
to receive lesser amounts. 

{ In order to qualify, students must 








take the Science Talent Search exam- 
ination in their high school. Con- 
testants will also be asked to write 
a 1,000-word essay on “My Scientific 
Project,” describing what the stu- 
dent has done, or is planning to do, 
in independent scientific research or 
experimentation. 

The top-ranking 40 boys and girls 
will be given a trip to Washington, 
D. C., with all expenses paid. During 
the five days in the nation’s capital, 
they will have an opportunity to meet 
and talk with great scientists, to visit 
places of interest, and they will be in- 
terviewed by the judges who will make 
the final selection of the winners. 
Further information on this subject 
may be obtained from Science Clubs 
of America, 1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





* * * 


Prefabricated barracks which can 
be assembled in less than two minutes 
in weather as cold as 65-degrees be- 
low zero will be tested by the United 
States Navy in Alaska. The walls 
look like paper honeycomb, and are 
covered with thin sheets of aluminum. 

It is said that the structures can 
withstand severe storms and heavy 
snow, and are easily transported by 
plane. They can be heated to a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees by oil heaters. 
If these houses prove successful, they 
will be used by men in radar warn- 
ing stations, and weather stations 
throughout Arctic regions. 





* * * 


During the past few years, medical 
scientists have been experimenting 
with various methods of fighting tooth 
decay. One of the newest and most 
simple treatments under study is the 
application of a solution of zine chlo- 
ride to the teeth. The chemicals are 
said to form a seal over the enamel 
of the teeth, so that decay cannot 
get a strong hold. Although this 
method is still in the experimental 
stage, it is said to have been very 
successful in cases under study. 

—By HAZEL LEWIS. 


“THREE TONS A MINUTE.” 
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Eire to Sever British Tie 


Deep-Seated Resentment Against English People Causes Small 


Country to Leave Commonwealth of Nations Entirely 


IRE expects very soon to break all 
connections with the Common- 
wealth of Nations, which until last 
month was known as the British Com- 
monwealth. By doing so, however, 
she will not be making a big gov- 
ernmental change. She has, in reality, 
been managing her own affairs for 
quite a few years. Somewhat like 
Canada and Australia, she maintains 
only loose ties with the English Crown. 
To learn why Eire is anxious to 
leave the Commonwealth, we must look 
at her past history. For several cen- 
turies prior to the time of World War 
I, her territory was ruled by the Eng- 
lish government. Her people, feeling 
that they were severely oppressed, 
waged a great struggle for freedom. 
Even though they now have self-rule, 
their resentment toward England has 
not entirely disappeared, and it seems 
that they can be satisfied with nothing 
less than complete separation from 
the British Crown. 

Eire may lose certain advantages 
by making the intended change. Be- 
cause of her association with the Com- 
monwealth, she has been able to make 
more favorable trade agreements with 
Great Britain than outside countries 
can obtain. It remains to be seen 
whether these agreements can be kept 
in effect when the link with Britain 
is cut. 

Eire covers roughly five-sixths of 
the island of Ireland, which is about 
the size of Maine. The other sixth— 
Northern Ireland—is a part of Brit- 
ain’s United Kingdom. Its people, in 
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The inventors of this machine claim that it can do 
the work of 20 coal miners . 


general, feel much more friendly to- 
ward England than do their neighbors 
in the south. 

The people of Eire would like to 
bring the whole island under their 
government’s control, but the resi- 
dents of Northern Ireland oppose this 
idea. The 1-1/3 million northerners 
do not want to join Eire, whose pres- 
ent population—about 3 million— 
would greatly outnumber them. Re- 
ligious differences have played an 
important part in relations between 
the two sections. Eire is strongly 
Catholic, while most of the northern- 
ers are Protestant. 

Although the peoples living in the 
two areas differ, the lands themselves 
are quite similar. As a whole, the 
island has mild and moist climate, 
rich soil, and brilliant green vegeta- 
tion. Its central portion is a broad 
plain, and near the seacoast are low 
hills. The shore line, particularly 
in the west, is indented with countless 
fiords and inlets. The island is noted 
for its winding streams and rivers, in- 
cluding the famous Shannon. 

A land of farms—generally rather 
small ones—Ireland produces large 
quantities of oats, potatoes, flax, and 
vegetables. She also raises a great 
deal of livestock. Cattle, horses, 
dairy goods, and pork are among the 
main products that the Irish people 
sell abroad. 

Poor in minerals, Ireland must buy 
such items as coal, iron, and petroleum 
from other lands. Nevertheless, Irish 
cities—including Belfast, in Northern 
Ireland, and Dublin, the capital of 
Eire—have important manufacturing 
industries. Belfast is one of the 
great shipbuilding centers of the 
world. Textile mills, found in a num- 
ber of cities, turn out the woolen and 
linen fabrics for which the island is 
widely renowned. 

Living conditions in Ireland are bet- 
ter than those now found in most 
nations of Europe. During times past, 
however, the Irish have known great 
hardship. A little more than a cen- 
tury ago, their island had a great 
potato famine, which started a wave 
of migration to other lands. The fact 
that America, for example, has many 
people of Irish descent is largely a 
result of that long-ago famine. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 


Know Hou 


THLETIC contests, school work, 
social life, and business all bring 
scores of successes and failures, vic- 
tories and defeats. The sportsman- 
like manner in which one takes these 
various experiences will have an im- 
portant bearing on the way he gets 
along with people and on his enjoy- 
ment of life. 

Why not make up your mind that 
you’re always going to be a good win- 
ner and a good loser! If you’re on 
the winning side of an athletic team 
or some other kind of contest, don’t 
brag or gloat or “rub it in.” Help 
make the losers feel as cheerful as 
possible in defeat. 

If you have better grades than your 
friends, don’t become superior and ar- 
rogant. 

Whatever distinctions or victories 
you may enjoy, be modest and don’t 
deliberately trample on the feelings of 
others. Make them want to see you do 
well instead of wishing you bad luck 
and failure. 

On the other hand, if you are on 
the losing side; if someone else wins 
the honors of victory or success, don’t 
complain or make excuses. Congratu- 
late the winner, and show by your 
actions that you are big enough to ac- 
cept defeat in a good-natured manner. 

If you consistently follow this 
policy, you will save yourself much 
strain and stress. Furthermore, your 
good sportsmanship will be respected 
and admired by all who know you. 
Whether ,you win or lose in any one 
event, you will have won lasting 
friendship from others. 











| Your Vocabulary 





In each of the sentences below 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are to be found on page 8, 
column 4. 


1. His opinions were based on con- 
jecture (kon-jek’tir). (a) undisputed 
facts (b) personal investigation (c) 
supposition and guessing. 


2. The general’s words were omi- 
mous (om‘i-nus). (a) soothing and 
pleasant (b) menacing and sinister 
(ec) convincing and compelling. 


8. We were abashed (i-bashd’) at 
her comments. (a) pleasurably re- 
assured (b) surprised and amused 
(ec) astonished and humiliated. 


4. The law was finally abrogated 
(ab’ré-gay-ted). (a) repealed (b) 
strengthened (c) enforced (d) for- 
gotten, . 


5. Adverse (ad-vurs’) circumstances 
followed the expedition. (a) lucky 
(b) unusual (c) unfavorable (d) ad- 
venturous. 


6. An arrogant (ar’-ro-gant) person 
is: (a) agreeable (b) overbearing 
(c) easy going (d) witty. 


7. Was his demeanor (de-mean’er) 
satisfactory? (a) speech (b) con- 
duct (c) experiment (d) explanation. 


8. We thought the project had 
transitory (tran’si-té-ri) value only. 
(a) doubtful (b) temporary (c) edu- 
cational (d) permanent. 
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Careers for 


HARMACY offers exceptionally 

good vocational opportunities to 
young men and women who do well 
in chemistry, biology, and mathe- 
matics. The field is not one that is 
overcrowded, working conditions are 
generally good, and salaries are fairly 
high. 

In addition to an aptitude for the 
sciences, pharmacists must be accurate 
and alert. They must also have steady 
hands to enable them to make precise 
measurements of the materials they 
use in filling prescriptions. 

Pharmacists work in one of several 
places. .About 88 per cent are em- 
ployed by retail drugstores. The rest 
work in hospitals, for drug man- 
ufacturers, or with agencies of the 
federal, state, or local governments. 
Their duties vary according to the 
particular jobs they do, but basically 
pharmacists are trained to prepare 
drugs, medicines, vaccines, and serums 
according to prescriptions formulated 
by doctors. 

In a retail store, a pharmacist also 
does some selling, and he is called 
upon to recommend and explain the 
action of patent medicines to his cus- 
tomers. A person who works for a 
drug manufacturer helps to prepare 
medicines, or he may carry out re- 
search projects on new drugs and 
serums. Most pharmacists employed 
by government agencies work on the 
enforcement of drug and narcotic 
laws. 

A pharmacist must have a high 
school education plus four years of 


Tomorrow - - Pharmacy 


study in a college of pharmacy. In 
high school, one should take chemis- 
try, biology, mathematics, and Latin. 
In college, a prospective pharmacist 
will study the more technical subjects 
needed in preparation for the work. 

Before a pharmacist can secure a 
professional position, he or she must 
pass an examination given by the 
state in which he wants to work. To 
take this test, a person must have 





DRAWING BY FIELDS 
PHARMACY offers vocational opportuni- 
ties to young men and women who like 
laboratory work. 


completed the college course described 
above and usually must have had at 
least a year’s experience. 

Salaries for pharmacists vary so 
that it is difficult to give accurate 
information on them. In _ general, 
though, a beginner who has passed 
the state examination and is “regis- 
tered” will earn from $150 to $225 
a month in a retail drug store. After 
he has had several years’ experience, 
he may expect to earn from $300 to 
$400 a month. Positions with the 





federal government pay from $3,000 
to $6,235 a year. 

The field of pharmacy offers oppor- 
tunities for advancement to ambitious 
persons. One who enjoys work in a 
retail drug store, for instance, can 
look forward to setting up his own es- 
tablishment. 

A person who works for a drug 
manufacturer may become a leading 
research pharmacist, or he may ad- 
vance to an executive position with a 
firm. A pharmacist who has the 
proper ability may work into a posi- 
tion on the sales staff of a manufac- 
turing or wholesale drug company. 
One with a flair for writing may find 
a good job with an advertising agency 
or magazine in the field. 

Pharmacy, of course, will appeal 
only to persons who like scientific 
laboratory work. They, in turn, may 
not enjoy a career in the field unless 
they are willing to learn the technical 
details of the work thoroughly and to 
concentrate upon being extremely ac- 
curate in carrying out their duties. 
A pharmacist has a heavy responsi- 
bility, since even a small mistake may 
be disastrous. 

A list of colleges giving special 
work in pharmacy may be secured 
from the American Foundation on 
Pharmaceutical Education, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. The 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
2215 Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C., also has informa- 
tion on careers in this field. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - £arly Immigration 


VERY country in the world has 
made its contributions to the huge 


“melting pot” that is America. Be- 
tween 1829 and 1930, one of the great- 
est migrations in the history of the 
world took place across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Included among the hordes of peo- 
ple who came to our shores from 
Europe were 6 million Germans, 44% 
million Irishmen, 414% million Italians, 
4 million Austrians and Hungarians, 
3 million Russians, 3 million Cana- 
dians, 21% million Englishmen, 2 mil- 
lion Norwegians and Swedes. Smaller 
numbers of people came from all the 
other nations of the world. 

The earliest American settlers, of 
course, were English families. While 
they were in the majority during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
other European peoples swarmed into 
the country later on. 

The Dutch settled on Manhattan Is- 
land, and also near the present site of 
Albany, New York. Swedes and Finns 
cleared farms along the Delaware 
River. French Huguenots settled in 
Massachusetts and North Carolina, 
while French fur traders explored the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi val- 
leys. Scotchmen built homes in Penn- 
sylvania, in South Carolina, and in 
Georgia, while Germans settled in 
Pennsylvania and New York. 
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There were two main reasons why 
so many people came to America. One 
was the political oppression which ex- 
isted in numerous European coun- 
tries. The undeveloped American con- 
tinent became a haven of refuge for 
the victims of political, religious, and 
economic tyranny abroad. 

The spirit behind this mass move- 
ment of peoples is symbolized by the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Har- 
bor. Its inscription reads: “Give me 
your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free.” Po- 
litical refugees, no longer able to live 
safely or happily in their native lands, 
flocked to American shores to enjoy 
the freedom guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The second reason for the great 
wave of immigration was that Amer- 
ica held forth the promise of better 
living standards for millions of fam- 
ilies in foreign lands. It came to be 
regarded everywhere as the land of 
opportunity, the land where people 
could earn a decent living and rise 
above their lowly station in life. 

The United States, during the 
1800’s and early part of the present 
century, induced foreign peoples to 
come here to live. Our country needed 
developing. Workers were wanted in 
the new factories and on the farms. 
So the government and .even many 
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private business concerns encouraged 
immigration in various ways. 

After the First World War, this 
situation was reversed. Instead of 
urging foreigners to come here, Con- 
gress passed laws which: cut down 
greatly on the number of immi- 
grants who could enter this country 
each year. 

For the last 25 years, immigration 
has been strictly limited. During this 
period, only about 150,000 persons 
from other lands have been permitted 
to come here each year. 

A short time ago, however, Con- 
gress agreed on a temporary increase 
in the number of foreigners who may 
take up residence in the United 
States. In addition to the regular 


~.yearly quota of immigrants, several 


hundred thousand displaced persons 
will be permitted to make new homies 
for themselves in this country (see 
article on page 1). 

While there has long been, and will 
continue to be, sharp differences of 
opinion over how much immigration 
we should permit at any particular 
time, it is generally agreed that 
American life possesses more richness 
and vitality because of the varied peo- 
ples, talents, and customs which make 
up the “greatest melting pot’ on 
earth. 

—By AMALIE ALVEY. 
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| Study Guide 


Displaced Persons 


1. Under the present law, about 
many of Europe’s displaced persons y 
be admitted to this country by the mi 
dle of 1950? 


2. Give two reasons explaining 
these people were driven or taken fre 
their original homes. 














38. Why do many of them not w 
to return to their former homes? 


4. Briefly describe the conditions und 
which many of the DP’s are living. 


5. Name five countries that have 
ready taken some of the war refuge 


6. What qualifications or conditie 
must be met by DP’s who want to con 
to the United States? 


7. Discuss one criticism that is m 
concerning the present law governing 
admission of DP’s to this country. 


8. Give briefly the arguments for 
against increasing the number of ref 
gees who will be allowed to come to o 
shores. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think 
United States should increase the n 
ber of DP’s it is to admit by the midd 
of 1950? Give reasons for your answ 


2. What, in your opinion, should § 
done with the DP’s who do not wag 
to return to their former homes but whi 
at the same time, cannot find count 
that will admit them as immigrant 
Explain your suggestions. 


Sweden 


1. Is Sweden participating in the E 
ropean Recovery Program? 


2. Name the two main problems faci 
Sweden today. 


3. Why has that country been mo 
fortunate than most other Europe 
lands in recent years? 4 


4. How did the Communists fare 1 
the last election held in Sweden? 


5. What is meant by “the middle way 
as the phrase is used in referring 
Sweden? 


6. Why has that Scandinavian countf 
refrained from joining the group of E 
ropean nations known as the Westef 
Union? 


7. In what way is the Swedish politi 
cal system similar to the British? 


If you lived in Sweden, do you thin 
you would favor a policy of neutralit} 
or would you want to become allied wit 
the Western democracies? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give one example to illustrate t 
way in which American experts are he 
ing increase production in other cow 
tries. 


2. What use is now being made of 
Blair and Blair-Lee Houses in wee 
ington? 


38. How does France think the pa 
lem of the Ruhr should be handled? 


4. In what way would 15 million cit 
zens be utilized under a plan now beilij 
considered by government officials? 


5. What opinion is held of Parne 
Thomas’s conduct of the Un-Americal 
Activities Committee by those who stj 
port him? By his critics? § 


6. Why is Eire anxious to leave 
British Commonwealth? 


7. Discuss the two main reasons th 
explain why many people have left thei 
homes in foreign countries to come to 
United States to live. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (c) supposition and guessing; 
2. (b) menacing and sinister; 3. (¢) 
astonished and humiliated; 4. (a) re 
pealed; 5. (c) unfavorable; 6. (0) 
overbearing; 7. (b) conduct; 8. oF 
temporary. 





